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eyes under the form of happiness or of misery.
But this impression is not always trustworthy,
for the sensations, the pains, or the pleasures have
a value which is sometimes unequal, which some-
times does not admit of comparison.

Pleasures are chiefly of a higher or of a lower
essence. .-The more noble their source, the more
easily we can evoke them through memory. Thus
we can more readily reproduce the sensations
caused by a beautiful symphony or a painting of
Raphael, than the pleasures afforded by the taste of
a fine champagne of 1815, or of a dish of swallows'
nests.

So we have an interest in seeking lofty pleasures.
The enjoyments which they procure are more
varied, more intense, and especially more amenable
to our will. Yet pleasures are inconceivable with-
out pains. Their value depends upon the contrast
which these latter present. Without pains, life
would become colourless, therefore without charm.
We must try to lessen the extent of our sorrows,
of our pains, of our sufferings, for life inflicts them
in an extravagant way, but we must neither hope
for nor desire their total extinction. As evil
lends value to good, and cold to heat, pain enters
into the price of our happiness. But the philo-
sopher will know how to hold it at a distance,